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not be led by the war with France into the mistake
of believing that China was incapable of successful
resistance against aggression. He professed implicit
belief in the military qualities of the Chinese soldier.
" All that is wanted/5 he declared, " is organisation,
with drill and good officers. The chief cause of all
Chinese maladministration is the provincial autonomy
system 5 by which the viceroys and even governors
are semi-independent, and at the same time, as regards
military matters, profoundly ignorant."

These laudable sentiments were natural enough,
coming from Li at a critical moment of his career
when the maintenance of his influence with the
Empress Dowager depended on the stultification
of the ultra-conservative party at Court and the justi-
fication of his own programme of military reforms
on Western lines. A month later the same corre-
spondent (Mr, Michie) declared that the result of the
war had been to clear the ground and leave Li in
more sharply-defined contrast with the obstructives.
" recognised by his countrymen to be the one China-
man possessed of the art of reconciling nationality
with the assimilation of foreign ideas." Politically
speaking, the result of the Tonquin war was therefore
not unsatisfactory from Li's personal point of view.
At the same time, with an eye to the future, he en-
deavoured to minimise the advantages that France
had gained from it. He assured The Times corre-
spondent that " the ludicrous feebleness of the Chinese
operations seemed to him no reason for surrendering
faith in the capacity of the Empire to create an army
organised, disciplined, and officered well enough to
defend what remains from European ambitions, if
not to retrieve the old losses." Therein spoke the